War:   Its  Cause and  Cure

Seeing that all crowds possess the instinct of expansion
and that any one if unresisted and unsplit would expand
to include the whole population of the earth and to own
all its land-surface, it follows that the possession of this
instinct makes each of the great crowds a menace to all
the others. All alike, therefore, are quickened in their
hostility to the rest by the instinct of self-preservation.
So long as there were unabsorbed populations and lands,
it was possible for the growing national crowds to increase
at the expense of the unabsorbed, and to obtain posses-
sion of new populations and lands without depriving rivals
of their folk or possessions. That is no longer possible.
Existing nations are like so many bladders, large and
small, filled with gas, and all squeezed together within a
box which they unite to fill. If one of these bladders is
to expand another must contract. There is no other way.
The primitive communities of remote antiquity (so
far as we are informed about them), like the savage tribes
of Africa a century ago, lived in a permanent state of war-
fare with one another. If they were not always actually
fighting, it was because they lacked the leisure. As soon as
a tribe could spare the time it attacked some neighbour-
ing tribe and endeavoured to destroy or engulf it. The
fact that the land was but sparsely peopled, and that
there were great vacant spaces as well as efficient natural
obstacles, like mountain ranges, impassable forests,
swamps, seas, and so forth, put considerable impediments
in the way of this universal tendency of separate crowds
to fight. The tendency, however, was there, and the
same tendency still exists. If all the nations of the earth
are not always fighting, it is not because they don't want
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